THE   DEFENCE   OF  DEMOCRACY
faith, as it was in the nineteenth century. It is not for
an advance of democracy that we have to struggle
to-day; the time for that has long since gone by, and the
opportunity of it we ourselves threw away: our struggle
is to halt, if we can, the insidious and accelerating
process of the decay of democracy,
I make no claim to possess an especially sensitive
conscience; but the moral debdcle of the blockade and
of Versailles plunged me into a condition of despair
concerning human destiny out of which I struggled
only after five long years, and then only by way of a
mystical illumination. My faith, such as it is, is not
primarily a faith in this world. Nevertheless, the most
transcendent faith must return to earth. It is here, on
the sweet and familiar and violated earth, that we must
struggle that the good may prevail. If the war of
1914-18 and the shameful peace which ended it,
appeared to me twenty years ago so nakedly evil, so
beyond all possibility of justification, that it weighed
like lead upon my soul for five long years, is it possible
that the consequences of this crime against man, this
sin against God, shall be expiated without a terrible
humiliation of my country? I do not pretend to answer.
But I ask myself the question, again and again.1
There is repentance; and there is humiliation, I
believe that the salvation of democracy lies in repent-
ance- If, as I believe, democracy is a Christian form of
society, if its living idea is a Christian idea, and its
fundamental value a Christian value, then the re-
pentance of democracy cannot really be a motion
alien to its soul, although the politics of repentance
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